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MRS. JORDAN’S GRAVE, 
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At St. Cloud, near Paris. 


Every one must sympathize with the ill- 
starred career of this celebrated English actress. 
There are so many alternations of “ clouds and 
sunshine’”’—so many lights and shadows in her 
short life,—that not to feel interested in the sub- 
ject would betray insensibility, and no very 
enviable state of mind. This sympathy is, 
however, apart from the concern which every 
lover of the drama must take in her fortunes; 
and on these accounts the above memorial will 
be attractive to all classes of readers. 

The data of Mrs. Jordan’s theatrical career 
are too well known to need repetition here— 
from her first appearance in London, as Peggy, 
in the Country Girl, in 1785, to the abandon- 
ment which drove her into exile. But a few 
particulars of her last days have lately been 
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published by Sir Jonah Barrington, and are in- | 


finitely superior to any which our recollection 
could supply. 

«It was not by a cursory acquaintance,”’ says 
Sir Jonah, “ that Mrs. Jordan could be known : 
unreserved confidence alone could develope 
her qualities, and none of them escaped my 
observation. I have known her when in the 
busy, bustling exercise of her profession—I 
have known her when in the tranquil lap 
of ease, of luxury, and of magnificence. I 
have seen her ina theatre, surrounded by 
a crowd of adulating dramatists —I have 
seen her in a palace, surrounded by a nu- 
merous, interesting, and beloved offspring. I 
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have seen her happy—I have seen her, alas! 
miserable: and I could not help participating 
in all her feelings. At the point of time when 
I first saw Mrs. Jordan, she could not be much 
more, I think, than sixteen years of age; and 
was making her debit, as Miss Francis, at the 
Dublin Theatre. It is worthy of observation, 
that her early appearances in Dublin were not 
in any of those characters (save one) wherein 
she afterwards so eminently excelled ; but such 
as, being more girlish, were better suited to her 
spirits and her age. I was then, of course, 
less competent than now to exercise the critical 
art; yet could not but observe, that in these 
parts she was perfect even on her first appear- 
ance: she had no art, in fact, to study ; nature 
was her sole instructress. Youthful, joyous, 
animated, and droll, her laugh bubbled up from 
her heart, and her tears welled out ingenuously 
from the deep spring of feeling. Her counte- 
nance was all expression, without being all 
beauty; her form, then light and elastic—her 
flexible limbs—the juvenile but indescribable 
graces of her every movement, —impressed them- 
selves, as I perceived, indelibly upon all who 
attended even her earliest performances. Her 
expressive features and eloquent action at all 
periods harmonized blandly with each other— 
not by artifice, however skilful, but by intel- 
lectual sympathy ; and when her figure was 
adapted to the part she assumed, she had only 
to speak the words of an author, to become the 
D 
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very person he delineated. Her voice wasclear 
and distinct, modulating itself with natural and 
winning case ; and when exefted in song, its 
gentle flute-like melody formed the most capti- 
vating contrast to the convulsed and thundering 
bravura. She was, throughout, the untutored 
child of nature; she sang without effort, and 
generally without the accompaniment of instru- 
ments ; and whoever heard her Dead of the 
Night, and her Sweet Bird, either in public 
or private, if they had any soul, must have sur- 
rendered at discretion.’’ 

Her Jast days are a sad contrast :— 

On tbe Continent, ‘‘ estranged from those 
she loved, as also from that profession, the 
resort to which had never failed to restore her 
animation and amuse her fancy ; mental malady 
soon communicated its contagion to the physical 
organization, and sickness began to make visible 
inroads on the heretofore healthy person of that 
lamented lady. She established herself, in the 
first place, at Bologne-sur-Mur. A _ cottage 
was selected by her at Marquetra, about a 
quarter of a mile from the gate of the fortress. 
Often have I since, as if on classic ground, 
strolled down the little garden which had been 
there her greatest solace. The cottage is very 
small, but neat, commodious, and of a cheerful 
aspect. A flower and fruit gurden of corre- 
sponding dimensions, and a little paddock (com- 
prising less than half an acre), formed her de- 
mesne. 

** After Mrs. Jordan had left Bologne, it ap- 
pears thet she repaired to Versailles, and sub- 
sequently, in still greater secrecy, to St. Cloud, 
where, totally secluded, and under the name @f 


Johnson, she continued to await, in a state of 
extreme depression and with agitated impa- 
tience, the answer to some letters, by which 
was to be determined her future conduct as to 
the distressing business that had led her to the 


Continent. Her solicitude arose not so much 
from the real importance of this affair, as from 
her indignation and disgust at the ingratitude 
which had been displayed towards her, and 
which, by drawing aside the curtain from before 
her unwilling eyes, had exposed a novel and 
painful view of human nature. I at that period 
occupied a large hotel adjoining the Bois de 
Bologne. Not a mile intervened between us; 
yet, until long after Mrs. Jordan’s decease, I 
never heard she was in my neighbourhood. 
There was no occasion whatever for such entire 
seclusion ; but the anguish of her mind had by 
this time so enfeebled her, that a bilious com- 
plaint was generated, and gradually increased. 
Its growth, indeed, did not appear to give her 
mouch uneasiness—so dejected and lost had she 
become. Day after day her misery augmented, 
and at length she seemed, we are told, actually 
to regard the approach of dissolution with a 
kind of placid welcome! The apartments she 
occupied at St. Cloud were in a house in the 
square adjoining the palace. This house was 
large, gloomy, cold, and inconvenient ; just the 
sort of place which would tell in description in 
a romance. The hotel had obviously once 
belonged to some nobleman ; and a long, lofty, 

gallery stretched from one wing of it 
to the other. Mrs. Jordan’s chambers were 
shabby ; no English comforts solaced her in 
her latter moments! In her little drawing- 
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foom, a small*old sofa was the best looking 
piece of furniture ; on this she constantly re 
clined, and on it she expited. The accoun 
given to us of her last moments, by the master 
of the house, was very affecting: he likewise 
thought she was poor, and offered her the use 
of money, which offer was of course declined, 
Nevertheless, he said, he always considered her 
apparent poverty, and a magnificent diamond 
ring which she constantly wore, as quite incom- 
patible, and to him inexplicable. I have hap- 
pened to learn since, that she gave four hundred 
guineas for that superb ring. She had also 
with her, as I heard, many other valuable 
trinkets; and, on her death, seals were put 
upon all her effects, which I understand still 
remain unclaimed by any legal heir. 

“From the time of her arrival at St. Cloud, it 
appears, Mrs. Jordan had exhibited the most 
restless anxiety for intelligence from England. 
Latterly she appeared more anxious and 
miserable than usnal : her uneasiness increased 
almost momentarily, and her skin became wholly 
discoloured. From morning till night, she lay 
sighing upon her sofa, At length an interval 
of some posts occurred, during which she re- 

’ 

sequent anxiety, my informant said, seemed too 
great for mortal st to bear up against. 
On the morning of ber death, this impatient 
feeling reached its erisis. The agitation was 
almost fearful; her eyes were now restless, 
now fixed; her motion rapid and unmeaning; 
and her whole manner seemed to bespeak the 
attack of some convulsive paroxysm. She 
‘eagerly requested Mr. C——, before the usual 
hour of delivery, to go for her letters to the 
post. On his return, she started up and held 
out her hand, as if impatient to receive them. 
He told her there were none. She stood a 
moment motionless ; looked towards him with 
a vacant stare; held out her hand again, as if 
by an involuntary action; instantly withdrew 
it, and sunk back upon the sofa from which 
she had arisen. He left the room to send up 
her attendant, who, however, -had gone out, 
and Mr. C—— returned himself to Mrs. Jor- 
dan. On his return, he observed some change 
in her looks that alarmed him ; she spoke not a 
word, but gazed at him stedfastly. She wept 
not—no tear flowed ; her face was one moment 
flushed, and another livid; she sighed deeply, 
and her heart seemed bursting. Mr. C—— 
stood uncertain what to do: but in a minute, 
he heard her breath drawn, more hardly, and, as 
it were, sobbingly. He was now thoroughly 
terrified: he hastily approached the sofa, and 
leaning over the unfortunate lady, discovered 
that those deep-drawn sobs had immediately 
preceded the moment of Mrs. Jordan’s dissolu- 
tion. She was already no more! Thus termi- 
nated the worldly career of awoman at the very 
head of her profession, and one of the best- 
hearted of her sex! thus did she expire, after a 
life of celebrity and magnificence, in exile and 
solitude, and literally of a broken heart! She 
was buried by Mr. Forster, now chaplain to the 
ambassador.’? 

The tomb, as the engraving denotes, is a flat 
stone, somewhat raised, and bears the following 
inscription :— 
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M. S. 
DOROTHEZ JORDAN, 
QUZ PER MULTOS ANNOS 
LONDINI INQUE ALIIS 
BRITANNIZ URBIBUS 
SCENAM EGREGIE ORNAVIT, 
LEPORE COMICO, 

VOCIS SUAVITATE, 
PUELLARUM HILARIUM 
ALTERIUSQUE SEXUS 

MORIBUS HABITU IMITANDIS 

NULLI SECUNDA } 

AD EXERCENDAM EAM 
QUA TAM FELICITER 
VERSATA EST ARTEM, 
UT RES EGENORUM 
ADVERSAS SUBLEVARET 
NEMO PROMPTIOR ; 
EVITA EXIIT 
3T10 Nonas JuLU, 1816. 
ANNOS NATA. 50, 
MEMENTOTE ! 
LUGETE ! 


Our acknowledgments for the original of the 
annexed cut are due to Mr. S, Bennet, come- 
dian, who made a sketch of the tomb, May 4, 
1828; and, with a respect for the memory of the 
deceased, which is highly honourable to his 
professional enthusiasm, has since published 
a neat engraving of the spot, beneath which is 
the inscription. This engraving may be pur- 
chased at Mr. Kenneth’s Theatrical Repository ; 
and we are happy thus to have it in our power 
to distinguish Mr. Bennet’s good taste and 
feeling. 


DRURY LANE. 

— ,» May 22 — MasanieLto —My Wire! Waar 

Ire 

Saturday, May 23—Tue Partizans—Cuan_es XII. 

Ma. Piancué’s new play of The Partizans 
drew buta thin house this evening, although it was 
well acted and applauded throughout. Apropos 
of this new play—a friend, who has just re- 
turned from Paris, popped into his portmanteau, 
for our use, a copy of the original La Maison 
du Rempart; ou, Une Journée de la Fronde. 
It was produced, November 29, 1528, at the 
Theatre des Noveantés, a pretty little theatre 
which we saw building when last in Paris 
(1826), but considered of second or third rate. 
The French comedy is in three acts, interspersed 
with numerous songs, and a few concerted 
| pieces. The characters correspond with those 
in Mr. Planché’s play, except that the name of 
the President of Parliament is changed, and 
he does not appear till later in the piece, and 
then has even less to say than the virtuous Molé, 
in the English version. The first scene, which, 
by the way, is a sort of historical episode, is 
therefore entirely Mr. Planché’s introduction, 
and was rendered somewhat expedient, from an 
English audience being less conversant with 
the historical events from which the play itself 
originates, But the English adaptation would 
be more interesting, were it less spiced with 
politics, for John Bull in the theatre only cares 
for home politics—such as national claptraps, 
é&c. In the French comedy, neurly all the 
characters sing, and some of the music is bor- 
rowed from Mazaniello, The scenery has been 
closely followed, especially the orangery, or 
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summer-house, in Act 2. Of course, the number 
of scenes in our play is increased; but we 
doubt whether the introduction of the view of 
the Pont Neuf is topographically correct. It 
has, however, been the means of introducing 
one of the finest scenes ever painted. The 
character of the mercer, in the Paris version, 
is played by Potier, the French Liston ; and the 
original appears to possess much of the humour 
which Mr. Planché has transferred to the 
English representative. Among us, it rarely 
happens that actors are good singers, so that an 
“* comédie historique,” as the French call it, 
with songs by all the characters, is no easy mat- 
ter for our stage. Still, the little piece of 
Love in Wrinkles is a successful specimen of 
what may be done with a French vaudeville. 

Monday, May 25.—Rienzi—Lirtite Goopr Two 
SHoEs — THIERNA-NA-OGE, 

This evening, Miss Phillips returned to her 
engagement, as Claudia in Rienzi. We have 
always thought this her most interesting, if not 
the most important, character in which she has 
appeared. The expressive sweetness and pathos 
of her voice, and the loveliness of her features, 
are so contrasted with the ‘ stern purpose”? of 
Rienzi, her father, as to afford an admirable 
scope for fine feeling : and the melodious softness 
in which she laments— 

*¢ Mine own dear home !”?— 

is not lost even in the vast area of the theatre. 
The tender melancholy of her accents falls on 
the ear, and perchance reaches the heart of all 
the audience. The Rienzi of Mr. Young is a 
fine specimen of melodramatic tragedy ;* and 
had the authoress adhered to history, this spe- 
cies of acting would have been still better 
suited to the character of Rienzi—an incon- 
gruous compound of Roman virtue and feudal 
state—abstract love of liberty, and practice of 
tyranny. As Miss Mitford has drawn him, he 
obtains more of our sympathy than such a 
man could ever have awakened. Our Rienzi 
would suit a French audience, perhaps, even 
better than their own version of the same por- 
tion of history. 

The nursery ballet of Little Goody Two Shoes 
followed, and a pretty little trifle it is. 

Wednesday, May 27.—JEstous Wire-—Sinoine By 
Map. Matipaay Garcia—Masanigi.o. (For the Beneft 
of Mr. Cooper.) : 

Couman’s bustling comedy of the Jealous 
Wife was revived this evening, with the whole 
comic strength of the company; and Mr. 
Young and Miss Phillips, as Mr. and Mrs. 
Oukley. This play is, perhaps, one of the best of 
modern comedies; and, unlike many of Mr. 
Colman’s pieces, is not interlarded with mawk- 
ish sentimentalities. The dialogue is throughout 
easy, though occasionally too free—a sin which 
is not unfrequently magnified by the gratuitous 
aid of the actors. 

The principal novelty of the cast was the 
Mrs. Oakley of Miss Phillips, which may be 
considered as a most successful performance. 
Her tones were occasionally too monotonous for 
comedy, and her emotions not sufficiently va- 
ried ; but it should be considered that the author 
has left little room for variety —the strong pas- 

* His first scene—his moody musings—and his appear- 
ance from the ruins, have a very picturesque effect: we 
wish we could say so much for his dress. 
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sion of jealousy running throughout the charac- 
ter, and consequently leaving but few opportu- 
nities for any otber. Her defiance and threats of 
exposure were not too violent; but we thought 
her interview with Lady Truelove rather over- 
acted ; although this might have arisen from the 
contrast with the latter character, which was 
not so fully supported as we could wish, by Mrs. 
Orger, who wanted the dashing airs of a ran- 
tipole of fashion. Nevertheless, the odium 
which the character excites in the audience, 
seemed to cheat Mrs. Orger of some applause ; 
for points of her acting told with strong effect. 
The part of Harriet (in truth, more important 
than comedy heroines usually are) was under- 
taken by Miss Curtis; but, to make the cast 
complete, it should have been given to Miss E. 
Tree. With the Oakley of Mr. Young, our rea- 
ders must be well acquainted ; but in his per- 
formance this evening, we recognized two or 
three exquisite touches of by-play, which had 
hitherto escaped our notice. He appeared, too, 
lighter and more vigorous than we have some- 
times seen him in comedy. Mr. Farren was 
the Major Oakley, as the bills stated, for the 
first time ; and we were only sorry the author 
had not left him more to do. Cooper, as Charles 
Oakley, played with as much energy as the 
character would allow ; and the Lord Trinket of 
Jones was an admirable portrait of bedizened 
profligacy—’pon honour! Of the Russet of Mr. 
Liston, another first appearance, we shall say 
but little. It is a character evidently out of his 
Sorte. A distressed father in search of his run- 
away daughter should awaken our sympathy ; 
yet Mr. Liston’s Russet appeared only to excite 
laughter. His eccentric violence was well 
enough ; but the moment he attempted grief, 
the audience laughed, and the illusion of the 
scene was destroyed ;: forsooth, how could they 
help it? for Liston in tears is like snow in 
harvest. His excellent acting in Charles XJ1., 
and the Partizans, will probably recur to our 
readers; but it should be remembered, that 
neither Adam Brock nor Papelard have to 
express the poignant suffering which belongs to 
Russet, the only character in the comedy which 
even borders on the serious. Altogether, we 
have seldom seen Mr. Liston to less advantage. 
Harley, as Sir Harry Beagle, the bumpkin lover 
of Harriet, was but little more fortunate. The 
character is one of some difficulty to strike out, 
and Mr. Harley appeared to acr under restraint. 
His odd admixture of courtship and horse-deal- 
ing, and his first scene with Russet, might have 
been still more ludicrous; but, as it was, Liston 
playing the serious to Harley, was too much, 
and disadvantageous to both. With all his 
eccentricities, Russet is still a fond father a¢ 
the core, which his anxiety in pursuit of his 
daughter ought to prove. Most of the scenes 
in the comedy were loudly applauded, for they 
abound with incident and situation; and we 
never saw the closing scene have a more convul- 
sive effect on the audience. Last, though not 
least, we must not forget Mr. Weekes, who played 
Captain Cutter, for the first time, in genuine 
Irish style. His appearance as Lord Trinket’s 
second, reminded us of a joke told of Curran.* 
* Mr, Curran, who was a very small man, was once 
called out by avery stout gentleman. The other, how- 
ever, objected. “ For,” said he, * you are so ‘little, that 
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Between the Actsof the play, Madame Ma- 
libran Garcia appeared for the first time on an 
English stage, and sung an air from Rossini’s 
Il Barbiere di Seviglia; the duet of “ When 
thy bosom,’”? with Braham; and an air from 
Cenerentola. All were much applauded, and 
the audience, with becoming taste, encored that 
which they understood—the duet. Indeed, 
Mad. Malibran’s beautiful enunciation of the 
English words, made us regret that she is not 
permanently attached to our stage. 

The evening concluded with Masaniello, the 
dances being somewhat curtailed to suit the 
opera as an afterpiece. The boxes were well 
filled, and the pit crowded at first price; and 
the result must be highly gratifying to Mr. 
Cooper, on the first season of his stage-ma- 
nagement. 

Thursday, May 28.—Tae PartizaNs—MAasanigLLo. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 

Friday, May 22.—Lionet AND CLARIssa—Matat- 
MONY—THE INVINCIBLES.—(For the benefit of Madame 
Vestris.) 

Saturday, May 23.—Maww or Jupan—Master’s Riva. 

Monday, May 25.—Romeo and JULIET— DEVIL’s ELIxm. 

This evening the young Queen of Portugal 
unexpectedly visited the theatre. She arrived 
shortly before nine o’clock, attended by her 
usual retinue, and entered the King’s box. The 
audience we not aware that her Majesty was 
in the theatre, till above an hour after her ar- 
rival. She witnessed the latter part of Romeo 
and Juliet, and also the afterpiece of the Devil’s 
Edixir—that is, her little Majesty went at half- 
price. She wore an elegant light dress, with 
pink hat and a plume of feathers, and appeared 
to be highly pleased with the performances, 


Tuesday, May 26.—Maip oF JupDAH—Master's Riva. 


Mr. Peake’s farce of Master’s Rival has 
lately been published, with an ‘* Author’s Pre- 
face,’? in which he says, *‘ The author is fully 
aware that the piece is of very slight material 
but the public, for some years past, have con 
descended to laugh heartily at farces from the 
same pen, «&c. It may be asked, why the 
production should be an utter failure at one 
theatre, and very successful atthe other?’? The 
performers, one and all, at each house, were 
good, and Liston is even more than a match fo 
Keeley. Had it been damned on the first night 
only, at Drury Lane, we should not have beer 
surprised, for what one audience rejects, anothe 
may approve : 

At Drury cross, at Covent Garden kind ; 
but that “‘ thrice the brindled cat hath mewed,’ 
and that the damnation should extend to three 
nights, is certainly extraordinary. Mr. Peake 
attributes the failure at Drury Lane to the 
‘‘ unfortunate indisposition of Mr. Liston,’ 
during the three nights of its representatior 
there ;—but whence its unanimous applause a 
Covent Garden? The road to certain politica 
notoriety, is through Newgate ; and the novel 
of re-producing at one theatre, what had latel 
been rejected at the other,—with a good host a 


I might fire at youa dozen times without hitting ; where: 
the chance is, that you shoot me at the first fire."—** Upe 
my conscience, that’s true!” cried Curran, “ But t 
convince you I don’t wish to take any advantage, yo 
may chalk my size upon your body, and all hits out of t) 
ring shal] go for nothing!’ ; 
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support, and some previous intimation of in- 
justice, may have produced this little dramatic 
phenomenon, 

Wednesday, May 27.—CastLe oF ANDALUSIA—A Musi- 
caL MeLaNnogs—Cuaer_es II. 

These performances were for the benefit of 
the “* Printers’ Pension Society,’ for the relief 
of aged and distressed printers and their widows. 
The first was O’Keefe’s lively opera of the 
“ Castle of Andalusia,”’ in which a gentleman, 
with a fine bass voice, made his debdt as Don 
Casar. He was much applauded, and expe- 
rience will enable him to get the mastery of his 
voice. Mr. Wood played Fernando; Miss 
Forde, Alphonso; Madame Vestris, Lorenza ; 
Miss Byfeld, Victeria; Miss H. Cawse, 
Philippo; and Miss Goward Catilina; all of 
whom were very successful, and received many 
encores.’ The comic parts of Spado and Pe- 
drillo were filled by Keeley and Mr. J. Reeve. 
After the opera, Madame Vestris, Miss Byfeld, 
and Madame Cellini, sung several songs; but 
the exotic airs were not much relished by the 
company in the galleries.* Mr. Keeley next de- 
livered the following address, in the character 
of a Printer’s Devil, the humorous points of 
which he gave with good effect. The writer, 
(Mr. Moncrieff ), and Mr. Keeley, have both 
been printers in their time, which may account 
for their success :— 

[Speaks behind the Scenes. 

«What! I go on, and thank the gentlefolks ! 
Go on the stage! A plague upon your jokes,— 
T cannot do it—I should die with shame ! 
Well, if I must— mind, you shall bear the blame. 

(Enters, cleaning a Printer's ball. 
Ladies and Gentlemen; I beg your pardon 
For thus appearing here in Covent Garden ; 
Tis not my fault—I’d rather be at home, 
But I was by the Printers press’d to come. 
Having got all they can from you—’tis civil, — 
For thanks they coolly leave you to the Devil | 
Start not—the Printer’s Devii/ that is me, 
No blacker than I’m painted, as you see. 
The Devil—that with Faust, the first of Printers 
(Called Doctor Faustus), bad such odd adven- 

tures. 

Every thing’s thrown on me, but you shall hear : 
Master, you know, commands the overseer ; 
The overseer he lords it o’er the men ; 
The men they fag the ’prentices ; and then 
The ’prentices blow me up—-that’s no¢ civil,— 
So, good or bad, all’s laid upon the Devil! 
For every thing they want the pressmen call me, 
And if I do not answer, they b/ack bali me. 
Nay, with abuse the very Authors cram me, 
And, when I go for copy, curse and damn me! 
Still, I must speak a good word for the knaves, 
Although they use us worse than Turks do slaves ; 

* We regret the uncourteous reception ef Madame Cel- 
lini, by the galleries, because we understand that her aid 
was entirely gratuitous. The receipts of the house fell 
very short of the expectations of the Committee, and at 
present we cannot learn whether the night will add to the 
Society’s funds ;—the profit, ifany, will be very trifling. 

The interests of the Press and the Drama are too closely 
connected, to make the above mention of that excellent In- 
stitution, “‘ The Printers’ Pension Society,” at all out of 
place in our columns. Possessing great integrity aud in- 
telligence, the Printers ef London are a most important 
body ; and as many of their reverses arise from the fluc- 

tions of Literature itself, we should be uncharitable 

ndeed, if we did not concern ourselves in their behalf. 
The Society, we hear, from their benevolent Hon, Sec., will 
elect 12 additional Pensioners in July next, 
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For if the Devil does not have pity, they 
Will rately stew —there’ll be the deuce to pay. 
Gentlemen of the Press ; I ask your aid, 
To aid those who aid you—you’re all one trade; 
Excuse my freedom, but you must agree, 
The British Press in all parts should be free; 
And where, I’ll ask you, would be your reports, 
If the Compositors were out of sorts ? 
The ponderous words from many a learned head, 
That you take down, they put in kindred lead ; 
Give your notes value—measure out your 
rhymes — 
And yield ‘ its form and pressure to the Times,’ 
The Press—great engine of all human good, 
The widest spread, the easiest understood ,— 
Which knowledge circulates from pole to pole, 
Corrects the heart, improves and charms the 
-soul— 
To which unnumbered blessings owe their birth, 
Which yields an immortality on earth ! 
Oh! of its members pardon each transgression, 
And let their merits make a good impression ; 
Nor your kind patronage to those refuse, 
Who’re galley slaves to furnish you the News, 
When press’d by poverty, and chas’d by care, 
Laid-up, and off their meta/— in despair ! 
In worn-out case— and burthened, hapless elves ! 
Too oft, with types in minion of themselves ; 
What aid shall sooth their wants and charm 
their grief? 
Our Painters’ Funp! which yields to all relief ; 
Which pensions age, gives to desert its due, 
But which still owes its best support to you. 
Will you support it still, and grant our suit— 
Bestow your aid, and your applause to boot ?— 
Yes ; from your presence here, a proof I pull, 
We Printers like to see our boxes full. 
Tis all correct, no chance can now defeat us ; 
So, without bodsin, I’ll make my guietus.”’ 


Charles 11. followed ; and what with the royal 
waggeries of Wapping and the Grand Admiral, 
the audience were detained till a late hour, 
though not without enjoying the “ luxury of 


doing good.”” The pit and galleries were 
crowded, but the sympathy did not appear to 
extend to the box circles, so that one of Mr, 
Moncrieff’s allusions was rather unfortunate ; 
he should have trimmed his verse by the 
box-book, 


Thursday, May 28.—Susricious HussanpD—Comus. 


MINOR THEATRES. 

Mr. Rumpatt has repeated Hamlet with 
increased success at the Surrey Theatre, and 
is advertised for Lear on Monday. A hachi 
pantomime, by the Grimaldi, is talked of at 
Sadler’s Wells; and a few novelties at the other 
minor houses, for the coming holidays. 

Among the holiday novelties at the Surrey 
Theatre, will be the dear, doleful tale of Black- 
eyed Susan; in which T. P. Cooke, the best 
stage-sailor, will make his first appearance 
there, as William. Mr. Buckstone,, too, the 
ingenious author, has a character in the 
piece. 

During the representation of an aguatic piece 
at the Puvilion Theatre, Whitechapel, on Tues- 
day evening, there was an alarm of Jrre, 
originating in‘a trifling accident, 
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VAUXHALL GARDENS. 

Italian Operas will be performed in the Ro- 
tunda; and on Wednesday there was a grand 
rehearsal of Rossini’s Ji Barbiére di Seviglia, 
at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. The foreign 
singers engaged are Pellegrini, Torri, Giubili, 
Angeli, Rubbi, Miss Fanny Ayton, and Madame 
Angeli, who are to receive £600 for twelve 
nights. De Begnisis not at presentengaged. The 
English singers, who are positively engaged, are 
T. Cooke, and Messrs. Weekes, Robinson, and 
G. Smith; but other negociations are pending. 


ANECDOTIANA. 
LORD BYRON AND MB. KEAN. 

Tue late Lord Byron was often delighted, 
even to ecstasy, by Mr. Kean’s performance of 
the following simple but truly ludicrous exhi- 
bition :— 

Kean, with a burnt cork, painted the face 
and body of an opera dancer upon the back part 
of his hand, and making his two middle fingers 
represent the extremities, —the upper part of the 
thighs, the lower part of the legs,—and having 
painted the nails black to represent shoes, he 
wrapped his handkerchief round bis wrist as a 
turban : the dancer, thus completed, commenced 
an opera with great agility and effect: the 
ludicrous attitudes and nimbleness of the fingers 

ave such zest to the increased laughter, that 
his lordship encored the performance with the 
same enthusiastic rapture as if Kean had been 
actually engaged in Richard III. 
LORD BYRON AND MRS. MARDYN. 

Mr. Nathan, the composer of Sweethearts 
and ives, and much pleasing music, gives the 
following version of this story, in a volume of 
Reminiscences just published :—— 

*¢ At the time Lord Byron was one of the 
managing committee of Drury Lane, Mrs. Mar- 
dyn, an actress of that establishment, had leave 
of absence for a fortnight. Lord Byron, on 
some occasion, had a necessity of quitting 
London about the same period. This circum- 
stance gave rise to an immediate report, through 
most of the newspapers, that the said lady and 
his lordship had eloped together, und were 
absolutely living at Bath: ‘that there was no 
secret in the matter, as they were seen in the 
streets and elsewhere daily.’ Now these re- 
ports, though false and malicious, gave him 
little or no uneasiness; in proof of which, I 
shall relate an event that offered him the most 
certain opportunities of contradicting them, 
had he thought it worth his while. 

“‘ 1 had the honour to be with Lord Byron 
ene morning at his residence in Piccadilly, 
when Mr. Dowton’s name was announced ; 
he entered the drawing-room, and was re- 
ceived with great kindness; he, however, 
proposed to retire, observing that his visit 
at that moment was on business, but finding 
his lordship engaged, he would take another 
opportunity. ‘Oh, no!’ replied Lord Byron, 
‘you shall not go; never mind Nathan: 
he has been composing—you love music and 
poetry, and you must listen to what he has 
done.’ ‘I should be much gratified,’ answered 
Dowton, ‘ but I must, with your lordship’s per- 
mission, relate a little anecdote, and read you a 
letter, in which I am, as well as your lordship, 
a little concerned, and which I am proud to 
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say, will enable me most clearly to demonstrate 
to the world, the falsity of those reports in cir- 
culation, respecting your lordship and Mrs. 
Mardyn ; for, by heavens! my son Harry hus 
been the gallant, and not your lordship; and 
he is at this moment on a living speculation 
with her round the Kentish coast.’ Dowton 
here seemed in breathless anxiety to open a 
letter which he pulled from his pocket in a 
most animated manner, but could not restrain 
his feelings, and thus continued :—‘ His grand- 
mother writes me here, that my son Harry 
sends her word from Dover, that he is going to 
Folkstone, Hastings, and so on, to visit his 
father in London, in company with a friend ; 
but that she had discovered that friend to be 
Mrs. Mardyn, who had been acting at Canter- 
bury on the previous week.’ Here Dowton 
made a full stop for a moment, and gave Lord 
Byron one of his peculiar good-humoured looks, 
exclaiming with great archness—‘ There, my 
lord! what think you of my Harry? There’s 
a young dog—his father’s son—a chip of the 
old block.’ He then almost in the same breath 
thus continued: ‘ But what added to the horror 
his grandmother felt at the consequences was, 
that he had obtained from her (his grandmother) 
fifty pounds, under some specious pretence, 
which, doubtless, was to defray the cost of this 
hopeful adventure; adding, that she hoped I 
would fetch him back, and lecture him severely ; 
not forgetting her fifty pounds,’ 

“* Well, Dowton,’ remarked his lordship, 
highly amused at the honest narration of his 
naughty son’s doings: ‘ what would you have 
me do in this affair?? ‘Why, my lord,’ re- 
turned Dowton, ‘ use this adventure in any way 
you please, as a contradiction to the d——d 
calumnies heaped on yourself.’ Poor Dowton, 
in the concluding sentence, appeared very indig- 
nant; he paced the room, drew his hand across 
his forehead, by way of cooling his rage, and 
warmly exclaimed against his lordship’s calum- 
niators., 

‘“** Though my boy,’ continued Dowton, ‘is 
only eighteen, and bas began his vagaries rather 
early, I confess, yet if your lordship chooses to 
use this matter, as I have before said, in any 
way you think proper, pray do so; for it is, after 
all, only a boyish folly, and cannotinjure my 
son: therefore, my Lord, pray stand upon no 
ceremony! As to his grandmother, she may 
lecture him herself; I’ll be bound she’ll not 
forget her fifty pounds: for my part I shall not 
notice it; he has only done what I have done 
before him. It’s my way—it’s all our ways — 
it runs in the blood of the Absolutes !? 

‘Lord Byron, who had been listening at- 
tentively to Dowton’s animated frankness, and 
highly entertained, as well as delighted, at the 
zeal he evinced in his cause, and the earnest 
manner in which he expressed himself, ex- 
claimed with much cheerfulness, ‘ Dowton, I 
thank you: I take your offer kindly, but let 
them say on, it is alike to me indifferent. I 
would not stir a step out of my way to pre- 
vent them from indulging ino their favourite 
theme—slander will find its level.’ ” 


Ticklish 


oof.—A certain fair daughter 
of Thalia, celebrated some few seasons since for 
her personation of Lady Teazle, &c., but whe, 
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alas! for her fair fame be it spoken, was parti- 
cularly fond of increasing her animal spirits by 
the aid of liquid ones ; entered the Green Room, 
previous to the commencement of the play, so 
far overcome by the effects of her potations as 
to afford evident reason for satire. Mrs. Glover 
and other ladies were assembled, and unable to 
resist the impulse of significant smiles. Miss 

observing this, replied, ‘‘ Bless me, 
ladies, you—you seem amused ;—what’s the 
matter?’ Mrs. G., with her ever ready wit, 
exclaimed, ‘* The drink, Hamlet,—the drink !”’ 
All present enjoyed the merited retort, to the 
no small chagrin of the Bacchante. 


PROVINCIAL. 

Ma. T. Hunson, the comic song writer, has 
been delighting the inhabitants of Birmingham, 
Coventry, Lymington, and Stratford-upon- Avon, 
—at which latter place he was engaged to be 
present at the annual festival in honour of 
Shakspeare. Mr. Hudson’s trip has been so 
successful, that he hasdetermined to take another 
tour, in which he will be accompanied by Mr. 
Wild, late of the West London Theatre. Mr, 
Hudson is to deliveran entertainment, written by 
himself, with eight new comic songs; after 
which, Mr. Wild will perform a Monopolylogue, 
in which he personates eight characters, At 
the dinner in honour of Shakspeare, when the 
Chairman proposed Mr. Hudson’s health, he 
added some observations on the claim which 
that gentleman had to the gratitude and admi- 
ration of the company; not only for the talent 


he had that day displayed, but for the circum- 
stance, that out of nearly forty songs, with which 


they had been delighted during the evening, all 
except four were from the pen of Mr. Hudson, 

The Derby theatrical season has, as yet, been 
an unsuccessful one. Mr, Fitzharris, late of 
Covent Garden Theatre, is of the company. 

Chamberlain’s Company are said to be acting 
at Warwick, to fifteen or twenty shilling au- 
diences.. The salaries are from 10s. to 12s. 
each performer ; and latterly, the company have 
been upon half salaries. 

The Liverpool audiences have not failed to 
recognize the excellence of Rayner’s Giles and 
Tyke, in which characters he produced a sen- 
sation on his first appearance at Covent Garden 
Theatre. But the critics are fairly beaten out 
of the field by the following piece of bathos, 
which appears in a theatrical critique in one of 
the Yorkshire papers ;—“‘ Herculaneum isa ruin, 
Babylon is a sandpit; but the rustic son of 
Comus is amongst you—cherish him! In the 
scenic tempest, amid the whirlwind of passion, 
he bares his brow to the lightning’s flash, and 
sings as the lark sings at heaven’s gate,’’ 

The regular season at the Brighton Theatre 
will not commence till July; but an Amateur 
performance will probably take place in the 
interim, for the benefit of the County Hospital. 

The Edinburgh Literary Journal says, “‘ We 
understand that the depression of theatricals 
during the past season here has been so much 
exaggerated in London, that it has been re- 
ported there that the audience has been several 
times dismissed from a want of sufficient attend- 
ance. This has already lost us Braham, Miss 
Paton, and Liston, who won’t venture the jour- 
ney after such rumours,” 


FOREIGN, 

4 New Theatre wes opened at Parma, in 
Italy, on May 12, with a host of vocalists. In 
this land of song it is, however, difficult to par- 
ticularize names. 

Chinese Theatre burnt.— “A short time 
since,” says the Canton Register, Dec. 13, “‘at 
the distance of Shantak, a religious drama was 
to be performed, in honour of the idols of the 
land, and an immense crowd of women and 
children was assembled to be spectators. It is 
usual to announce the play by beating a drum, 
at three successive periods, and letting off 
rockets. The second drum and a large rocket 
proclaimed the near approach of the perform- 
ance; but the rocket fell on the leaf-covered 
stand, which contained the women and children, 
set it on fire, and burnt it to the ground, occa- 
sioning the melancholy death of upwards of 
sixty persons,’? 

American »-—A Washington jour- 
nal announces that the New York Legislature 
have passed a Bill, imposing the fine of 1000 
dollars on the proprietor of any establishment 
who may permit a masquerade to be held 
therein. The mania for masquerades in the 
city of New York (adds the account) threaten- 
ing the worst effects to the morals of the 
citizens, imperatively appealed to the Legisla- 
ture to apply some check, and we rejoice that 
it has been applied. In European cities of 
great population, this species of amusement has 
prevailed, but rarely, if ever, to the extent to 
which it suddenly reached in New York, where, 
if we are correctly informed, within a very few 
months after the successful attempt, there 
were five masquerades in a single night. Whe- 
ther the fine will be found sufficient, it is im- 
possible to say; there appear to be differences 
ofopinion on this subject. The account then 
speuks of “female delicacy,” and “ purity of 
soul,”? being endangered at, masquerades. At 
all events, this is a promising specimen of 
Brother Jonathan’s morality and virtue: really, 
if such be the general state of public amuse- 
ments in the States, we should almost be 
inclined to *‘ excuse the liberty.” 


VARIETIES. — 

On Tuesday, the Noblemen and Gentlemen 
of the Catch and Glee Club, met at Freemason’s 
Halli, when the gold medal was awarded to Mr. 
T. Cooke, for his composition of the finest 
glee during the past year. 

We request the attention of our readers to 
Mr. Nathan’s version of Lord Byron’s affair 
with Mrs. Mardyn—under “‘ Awecporiawa.”’ 

The original Green Man, in Oxford Road, 
was a lone public-house much frequented by 
company from the Masquerades at the Pan- 
theon, which made a sort of season for the 
landlord, as the Gardens do for the publicans at 
Vauxhall. 

A German Company will perform pert of 
Weber’s Der Freischiitz at Covent-Garden 
Theatre, on Tuesday. 

Benefits are coming thick and few between at 
the winter theatres. 

Charles Kemble is said to have cleared £600 
by his late benefit ; and Laporte, by his night at 
2 Italian Opera House, realized upwards of 

600, 
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Mr. Liston, on Juné 13.—Paul Pry, and the 
farce of ’Twould puzzle a Conjuror, by per- 
mission of the Haymarket proprietors. 

Miss Paton selected three musical pieces for 
Friday, 29th; and the Sontags sang, for which 
service they received 40 guineas. Harley has 
Colman’s comedy of the Jealous Wife, and 
two or three hours of song, patter, and farce. 
He is very popular, both within and without 
the theatre. Mr. Young has selected Oroonoko, 
in which Miss Phillips will perform IJmoinda 
for the first time. 

Mr. Braham’s night, which is always “a flow 
of the soul,’’? promises more than usual at- 
tractions. He plays Tug, in the Waterman ; 
has. a Festival of Neptune, the Opera Dancers 
in a Divertissement, Love in Wrinkles, and an 
afterpiece. What with the river farce and 


Neptune’s festival, the house will certainly . 


overflow. 

Two new views at the Diorama in Regent’s 
Park,—the Village of Thiers, and the interior of 
St. Peter’s at Rome,—were opened for private 
view on Wednesday. 

Miss F. H. Kelly, and Mr. F. Vining, who 
are now performing at Liverpool, will return 
to the Haymarket ‘Theatre, at its opening on 
June 18. 

Mr. Braham receives £25 nightly, or £150 
per week, for his admirable performance of 
Masanielilo. : 

Charles Wrizht announces another Masque- 
rade, at the Italian Opera House, on Thursday, 
June 4, 

Sir Walter Scott's new novel, Anne of 
Geierstein, abounds witn dramatic incidents, 
although the plot is not very continuous. More 
than one drama might, however, be adapted 
from it; and, as the scene lies in Switzerland, 
it affords an excellent opportunity for the 
painter’s skill. Margaret of Anjou, her 
father, Charles the bold, and Rudolph Donner- 
bugel, would dress well; especially from Sir 
Walter Scott’s picturesque costumes, We hear 
that an adaptation will be produced immediately. 

The Minor Theatre.—On Wednesday evening 
there was a respectable performance here— the 
Poor Gentleman and the Turnpike Gate. The 
Sir Robert Bramble was a good copy of Liston, 
Frederick a promising actor, and Stephen a 
professional. Oliapod was rather too coarse, 
whilst the Lieut. Worthington lacked confi- 
dence. Miss M‘Tab was even excellently 
played. In the farce, Crack was played by the 
representative of Sir Rvubert Bramble. ‘These 
are just the pieces for amateur performance ; 
yet most novices stilt themselves on tragedy, 
as schoolboys write epics. 

Vocal Talent.—England, at the present mo- 
ment, may be said to possess nearly all the vocal 
talent of Europe ; and four operas could easily 
be performed in the Metropolis, each with first- 
rate talent, —there being no less than eight prima 
donnas in London; viz.—Sontag, Garcia, Pesa- 
roni, Blasis, Caradori, Stockhausen, Schutz, 
and Camporese. 

Mr. Forester, late of the Norwich company, 
but now of the Surrey Theatre (of whose re- 
ont for’ gentéel comedy we spoke in our 

Number), is, we understand, engaged at 
Covent Garden for the next season. 
The whole of the Oxford-street Bazaar pre- 
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mises were destroyed by fire in léss than three 
hours, on Wednesday afternoon. The fire is 
supposed to have originated from an accident 
during the dioramic representation of “ York 
Minster on Fire ;” in which the effect of one 
of Stanfield’s fine scenes was heightened by 
mimic sparks and flames, so as to represent the 
conflagration with extreme accuracy. In pro- 
ducing the strong red glare (we suppose by 
strontian and spirits of wine), a current of air 
blew the flame towards the canvas of the 
scene, which, being transparent, immediately 
ignited and all the premises being new timber- 
work, it was impossible to check the flames. 


Miss Smithson. — A correspondent of the 
Morning Herald dates the following from Dub- 
lin, May 23 :—*‘ I think it was in the year 1812 
that Miss S. made her debdt with a strolling 
party under the management of her father at 
Wexford ; she was at that time an exceedingly 
pretty, artless young creature, and stood high 
in the favour of the Wexford audience, not so 
much on account of the talent she exhibited, 
as from respect for the unaffected modesty and 
propriety of her conduct. Her situation was 
one of great difficulty; she was very young, 
exposed to the insidious attentions of numbers, 
and encompassed with those privations and 
wants which are inseparable from her way of 
life. But the breath of slander never presumed 
even to whisper her name. She was spotless; 
and I am truly happy to learn that, however 
she may be altered for the better as an actress, 
she is unchanged in those qualities which 
could hardly admit of improvement—qualities 
which adorn the woman most, and last ‘the 
longest. Like her lovely countrywoman, Miss 
O'Neill, she has preserved her reputation un- 
sullied ; and this is praise which will outlive the 
empty noise of the theatre.” 


M. Bochsa announces a Dramatic Concert 
at the King’s Theatre; to consist of an act 
of Romeo e Giulietta, the principal scenes 
from Der Freischiitz, and a French Opera: 
previous to which, Handel’s Acis and Galatea 
will be performed, with appropriate scenes, 
dresses, &c. Galatea, Miss Paton; Acis, Mr. 
Braham ; and Polypheme, Signor Zuchelli.® 


* On Jane 10, 1732, Acis and Galaiea was performed 
at this Theatre, in English, by the Italian performers, who 
appeared in a kind of gallery. The public were to expect 
“ no action on the stage; but the scene to represent, ina 
picturesque manner, a rural prospect, with rocks, groves, 
fountains, and grottos; amongst which, to be disposeda 
chorus of nymphs and shepherds—habits and every other 
decoration suited to the subject.’ The performance was 
repeated six nights to very full houses; and no person was 
admitted without a half-a-guinea ticket. —Companion to 
the Theatres, page 127, 
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